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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. The humblest and least literate must train his 
sense of duty, and accustom himself to an orderly 
and diligent life. Though talents are the gift 
of nature, the highest virtue may be acquired by 
men of the humblest abilities, through careful 
self-discipline. At least we ought to be able to 
say, as Richter did, ‘‘1 have made as much out 
of myself as could be made of the stuff, and no 
man should require more.” It is every man’s 
duty to discipline and guide himself, with God’s 
help, according to his responsibilities and the 
faculties he is endowed with. Guided by the 
good example and good works of others, we must 
yet rely mainly upon our own inward efforts, and 
build upon our own foundations. 

Self-discipline and self-control are the begin- 
nings of practical wisdom; and these must have 
their rout in self-respect. Hope springs from it, 
—hope, which is the companion of power, and 
the mother of success ; for whoso hopes strongly 
has withio him the gift of miracles. The humblest 
may say, ‘To respect myself, to develop myself, 
—this is my true duty in life. An integral and 
responsible part of the great system of society, I 
owe it to society and to its Author not to degrade, 
nor destroy, my body, mind, nor instincts. On 
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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

Useful and instructive though good reading 
may be, it is yet only one mode of cultivating 
the mind ; and is much less influential than prac- 
tical experience and good example in the forma- 
tion of character. There were wise, valiant, and 
true-hearted men bred in England, long before 
the existence of a reading public. Magna Charta 
was secured by men who signed the deed with 
their marks. ‘Though altogether unskilled in the 
art of deciphering the literary signs by which 
principles were denominated upon paper, they yet 
understood and appreciated, and boldly contended 
for, the things themselves. Thus the founda- 
tions of English liberty were laid by men, who, 
though illiterate, were nevertheless of the very 
highest stamp of character. And it must be ad- 
mitted that the chief object of culture is, not 
merely to fill the mind with other men’s thoughts, 
—and to be the passive recipients of their im- 
pressions of things,—but to enlarge our individual 
lntelligence, and render us more useful and effi- 
cient workers in the sphere of life to which we 
may be called. Many of our most energetic and 
useful workers have been but sparing readers. 
Brindley and Stephenson did not learn to read 
and write until they reached manhood, and yet 
they did great works and lived manly lives ; John 
Hunter could barely read or write when he was 
twenty years old, though he could make tables 
and chairs with any carpenter in the trade. “I 
never read,” said the great physiologist when 
lecturing before his class; “this,” (pointing to 
some part of the subject before him,) “ this is the 
Work that you must study if you wish to become 
eminent in your profession.”” When told that 
one of his contemporaries had charged him with 
being ignorant of the dead languages, he said, 
“I would undertake to teach him that on the 
dead body which he never knew in any language, 
dead or living.” 

It is not how much a man may know, that is 
of so much importance, as the end and purpose 
for which he knows it. The object of knowledge 
should be, to mature wisdom and improve charac- 
ter, to render us better, happier, and more useful ; 
more benevolent, more energetic, and more effi- 
cient in the pursuit of every high purpose in life. 
We must ourselves be and do, and not rest satis- 
fied merely with reading and meditating over what 
other men have written and done. Our best light 
must be made life, and our best thought action. 


























to give to those parts of my nature the highest 
degree of perfection possible. I am not only to 
suppress the evil, but to evoke the good elements 
in my nature. And as I respect my own nature, 
so am I equally bound to respect others, as they 
on their part are bound to respect me.’ Hence 
mutual respect, justice, and order, of which law 


becomes the written record and guaranty. 
* * * * * 















life. 





















as well as for himself. 
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the contrary, 1 am bound to the best of my power 


























It is not necessary that we should insist on the 
uses of knowledge as a means of “ getting on” in 
This is already sufficiently taught by obvi- 
ous self-interest ; and it is beginning to be pretty 
generally understood, that self-culture is one of 
the best possible investments of time and labour. 
In any line of life, intelligence will enable a man 
to adapt himself more readily to circumstances, 
suggest to him improved methods of work, and 
render him more apt, skilled, and effective in all 
respects. He who works with his head as well 
as his hands, will come to look at his business 
with a clearer eye; and he will become conscious 
of increasing power,—perbaps the most cheering 
consciousness the human mind can cherish. The 
power of self-help will gradually grow; and in 
proportion to a man’s self-respect, will he be 
armed against the temptation of low indulgences. 
Society and its action will be regarded with quite 
a new interest, his sympathies will widen and en- 
large, and he will be attracted to work for others 


Self-culture may not, however, end in eminence, 
such as we have briefly described in the numer- 
ous illustrious instances of self-raised individuals 
above cited. The great majority of men, in all 
times, however enlightened, must necessarily be 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of industry ; 
and no degree of culture which can be conferred : ‘ ‘ 
upon the community will ever enable them—|with the world, at times grieved for it ; but be 
even were it desirable, which it is not—to get rid|sure no man was ever discontented with the world 
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of the daily work of society, which must be done. 
But this, we think, may also be accomplished. 
We can elevate the condition of labour by allying 
it to noble thoughts, which confer a grace upon 
the lowliest as well as the highest rank. For no 
matter how poor or humble a man may be, the 
great thinker of this and other days may come in 
and sit down with him, and be his companion for 
the time, though his dwelling be the meanest 
hut. It is thus that the habit of well-directed 
reading may become a source of the greatest plea- 
sure and self-improvement, and exercise a gentle 
coercion, with the most beneficent results, over 
the whole tenor of a man’s character and conduct. 
And even though self-culture may not bring 
wealth, it will at all events give us the good com- 
pany of elevated thoughts. A nobleman once 
contemptuously asked of a sage, “ What have you 
got by all your philosophy?” “At least I have 
got society in myself,’ was the wise man’s reply. 
But many are apt to feel despondency, and to 
become discouraged in the work of self-culture, 
because they do not “ get on’”’ in the world as fast 
as they think they deserve to do. Having planted 
their acorn, they expect to see it grow into an oak 
at once. They have perhaps looked upon know- 
ledge-in the light of a marketable commodity, 
and are consequently mortified because it does not 
sell as they expected it would do. M. Tremen- 
heere, in one of his ‘‘ Education Reports” (for 
1840-41,) states that a schoolmaster in Norfolk, 
finding his school rapidly falling off, made inquiry 
into the cause, and ascertained that the reason 
given by the majority of the parents for with- 
drawing their children was, that they had ex- 
pected ‘education was to make them better off 
than they were before,” but that having found it 
had “‘done them no good,” they had therefore 
taken their children from school, and would give 
themselves no further trouble about education. 
The same low idea of self-culture is but too preva- 
lent in other classes, and is encouraged by the 
false views of life which are always more or less 
current in society. But to regard self-culture 
either as a means of getting past others in the 
world, or of intellectual dissipation and amuse- 
ment, rather than as a power to elevate the char- 
acter and expand the spiritual nature, is to place 
it on a very low level. It is doubtless most hon- 
orable for a man to labour to elevate himself, and 
to better his condition in society, but this is not 
to be done at the sacrifice of himself. To make 
the mind the mere drudge of the body, is putting 
it to a very servile use ; and to go about whining 
and bemoaning our pitiful lot because we fail in 
achieving that success in life, which after all de- 
pends rather upon habits of industry and atten- 
tion to business details than upon knowledge, is 
the mark of a small, and often of a sour mind. 
Such a temper cannot better be dealt with than 
in the words of Robert Southey, who thus wrote 
to a friend who.sought his counsel: “I would 
give you advice if it could be of use; but there 
is no curing those who choose to be diseased. A 
ood man and a wise man may at times be angry 
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if he did his duty in it. If a man of sBecstion. thio many others which in the spring-time of the| flourish with singular luxuriance; “their leaf js 


who has health, eyes, hands, and leisure, wants | 


an object,.it is ouly because the Almighty has| 


bestowed all those blessings upon a man who does 
not deserve them.” 

It is not improbable that the prominence, re- 
cently given to literary examinations for small 
government offices, of which we have heard so 
much, may tend to swell the ranks of the discon- 
tented, without any corresponding gain to the 
public service. The plan recently established 
may be described as a kind of government lottery, 
in which the prizes are drawn by those who are 
the best crammed. Not long since, when eight 
youths were wanted to do copying work in a 
public office, not fewer than seven hundred offered 
themselves for examination ; eight prizes to 692 
blanks! A most pitiable sight truly, to see so 
many educated young men eager for the poorly- 
paid, and routine, though “ genteel’’ occupation 
of a government office, when there are so many 
other paths, though requiring labour and self- 
denial, open for the energies of young men of 
activity and spirit. Sir James Clarke has not 
inaptly described the preliminary system of cram- 
ming for examination, of the kind to which these 
youths are required to submit, as thoroughly de- 
moralizing, and calculated to develop prigs rather 
than men. The mind is so overlaid with a heap 
of undigested knowledge, that there is little room 
left for its free action ; and though a functionarism 
as complete as that already established in China 
may thereby be secured, it will probably be at the 
expense of that constitutional energy and vigor, 
which are so indispensable for attaining a robust 
manhood. Moveover, the tendency of this new 
movement seems to be, to draw the educated 
youth of the country aside from the paths of or- 
dinary industry, and direct their eyes toward the 
public treasure as the highest object of their ex- 
ertions ; whilst beyond all, there is that danger to 
be apprehended, against which Montalembert has 
so eloquently warned us, of stimulating and pro- 
pagating the passion for salaries and government 
employment, which saps all national spirit of in- 
dependence, and in some countries makes a whole 
people a mere crowd of servile solicitors for place. 

(To be continued.) 


Wild Flowers of the Holy Land. 

Our Redeemer often looked up to his hea- 
venly Father with filial love, and sometimes 
turned to him for rest and refreshment in pro- 
longed acts of prayer and communion. It is 
equally.certain that he must have looked upon 
the works of his Father with a vivid interest 
which only the second Adam could experience ; 
and, amid the rich profusion of those things 
which revealed the power, wisdom, and bounty of 
Jehovah, the flowers of the field attracted his 
special notice and attention. He turned these 
fair forms into the symbols of sacred truths. 
When he would hush our cares, and inspire us 
with unstinted trust in his heavenly Father, he 
leads us by the hand into the fields, road-sides, 
and uncultivated spots of Palestine, and invites 
us to look at the fair and tranquil lilies, while he 
who makes “all things new,” pours out the kind 
and precious counsel : “ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith ?” 

The spiritual lessons which Jesus drew from 
one kind of flowers may be drawn by his disciples 


year wake the Holy Land so rich and beautiful 
to the eye of the traveller. The wild flowers of 
Palestine have held their place amid all the 
changes which, like vast waves, have overflowed 
the country ; and while army after army has deso- 
lated its cities, towns, and villages, taken the 
population captive, or reduced them to subjection 
and tribute, and changed the language and creed 
of the region; while some magnificent trees, like 
the palms of Jericho, have almost disappeared, and 
other plants have been introduced which meet 
the wants or increase the luxuries of these people, 
the fair untended growths have kept their ground; 
and the successors of those which Abraham, 
David, Solomon, and a “ greater than Solomon,” 
observed, bloom with undiminished profusion and 
beauty. 

The traveller who enters the country from the 
south, is delighted with the contrast which the 
vegetation affords to the scanty and curious plants 
of the Arabian desert ; and from Gaza to Jerusa- 
lem the flowers of the field supply constant sources 
of interest and delight. Along the way-side from 
Gaza, and through Philistia, amid innumerable 
others, the pink flax spreads its. blushing heads, 
and sometimes in such abundance as to give the 
spot the appearance of a cultivated garden. There 
are found the anagallis, hyacinth, scarlet trefoil, 
and snapdragon, while the gladiolus stands con- 
spicuously among the corn with its purple spike 
of flowers ; and on the hill where Gath once stood, 
the fennel grows like magnificent candelabra, 
whose branches are tipped with globes of golden 
bloom. 

The cyclumens of Palestine are unrivalled for 
their beauty and profusion, and from the south, 
all through Syria, as far as Cesarea Philippi in 
the north, contribute to cheer the traveller, and 
beguile the occasional weariness of the way. 
Their deep green richly-veined foliage, and their 
bright crimson flowers, adorn the roadsides for 
many leagues. They grow in the crevices of the 
limestone ; and the last few miles of the way from 
Ramleh to Jerusalem, which is rugged and diffi- 
cult asa Swiss pass, are enlivened and adorned 
by a profusion of these charming blooms. These 
would be more observed if this were not the ruad 
to Jerusalem, which now acquires a mighty in- 
terest in the traveller’s heart as he thinks of the 
holy city, and sees the crowds of pilgrims, who 
are like the ancient “‘ tribes going up,” all press- 
ing on along the valleys and over the hills to the 
same sacred spot. 

Everywhere the poppy and the anemone make 
the soil glow with their inteuse crimson. The 
daisy, though not plentiful, was found near He- 
bron; the white roses bluomed freely there; and 
in the lanes between the vineyards there was an 
immense profusion of fair flowers, which the pass- 
ing traveller could only momentarily admire and 
leave behind him. Abraham dwelt here, and in 
this region of soft hills, fruitful vineyards, and 
teeming fields, he walked before God as a mere 
child before his father, and could scarcely be un- 
mindful of his works, which “are sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein.” 

Other parts of the Holy Land have their special 
productions. Here we find the arum, with its 
dark purple sheath and column ; there the lupine, 
with its rich, metallic blue flowers: here the 
horse’s foot crushes tulips which outshine the 
glory of Solomon; there, as at Shiloh, amid a 
thousand other plants, the Star of Bethlehem 
raises its pure and silvery head ; here the thistles 
are exquisite in form, purple in foliage and flower, 
and grow to the height of ten feet ; there, as near 
the head of the Sea of Tiberias, the oleanders 


always green,” and in spring they are crowned 
with tufts of crimson bloom : here the trefoil offers 
its scarlet cone; there is the wild mignionette 
with its, yellow spike; here, the horned poppy un- 
furls its scarlet petals; and there, the geranium 
spreads its soft beauty to the sun; and wherever 
water trickles down the rocks, the maijden-hair 
fern clothes the rugged stone with the soft tapes. 
try of its fronds. 

All these grow, for the most part, upon a soil 
which is intensely red ; and year after year it re- 
pays slight labour with generous returns. The 
flowers of Palestine continually remind us of Eng. 
land ; and if they are not of the same varieties ag 
those which deck our fields and hedgerows, they 
belong to the same tribes which are so familiar to 
our eyes and dear to our memories. 

‘The time would fail us to specify the vast 
number of growths which enrich the slopes, plains, 
and hills of the Holy Land. Dr. Robinson re- 
warks with justice : ‘The botany of Syria is ex- 
ceedingly rich, especially on Mount Lebanon, 
where Ehrenberg and Hemprish, in two months, 
collected specimens of one thousand one hundred 
and forty different species of plants.” 

Palestine is, in the spring, all hope and promise: 
“ For, lo, the wiuter is past, the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land ; the fig tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell.” Sol. Song ii. 11-13. 

This is the land which God gave to Abraham 
and his seed by promise, and is often considered 
as the pleasing image and expressive type of “a 
better country; that is, a heavenly.”—J. 8. 
Bright. 


For “The Friend.” 

George Foa’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 

and the Reasons why our city missed having 

the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
(Continued from page 94.) 

Thomas Lower being now thoroughly awakened 
to the importance of having the lands in Penn- 
sylvania located, ten days after writing the ove 
given in our last number, wrote another letter to 
Joseph Growden. We give it entire, save a few 
tautological expressions. 


Lonpon, this 26th of First mo., 1699. 

“ Dear Jos. GRowDEN :—I wrote thee lately 
a letter, which I sent by our dear Friend Thomas 
Musgrave, who is going over to cohabit amongst 
you a® I understand. I therein gave thee an 
account of passages relating to thy own family in 
particular, and us to Truth in general. As to 
some particular things relative to my father-in- 
law G. Fox’s gift of a part or parcel of his land 
in Pensilvania, to the use of Friends there, % 
copy of that part or clause of his will relating 
thereunto is herewith sent for thy further informa- 
tion. [This] I desire may be communicated to 
Friends there, that they may see to get my fath- 
er’s will and mind and donation ratified and re- 
corded in your publick Registers or Books of 
Record. A copy of my father’s letter that he 
wrote about this matter unto Friends there, I 
will endeavour to get sent unto thee as soon as I 
can find it. 

“ Since writing my last to thee, I understand 
by a letter received from my stewart, last post, 
that thy mother is deceased, and was buried in 
Friends’ burying ground at Twygangreeves, the 
last Sixth day was three weeks, ard Jo. Peters’ 
father, the old Charles Peters, was since buried 
there also ; and that thy father remained a very 
weak man. I doubt the foolish and wilful act of 
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their grand-daughter hath, and will bring down! courtesy and good will of Ed. Hoblyn, and that | “T hear thy son-in-law Trevethick and thy 
their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, which| he is in good health, and returned back to Trevose, | daughter, are in part reconciled again to thy 


I have been extremely concerned about. 


Had/ which he hath called a sale of 


If he can sell it | father; and they live with him at Trevose. It is 


they sent away their grand-daughter with my wife he intends to purchase Trehaweock in St. Kew ;said heis a pretty sober young man, and no enemy 


to London, probably it might have prevented this 
mischief. But thee and thy relatives must bear 
it as well as you can, and be more watchful in 
future to prevent such occasions. 

“T think I need not acquaint thee how much 
it is thy interest now to return into these parts, 
which [ leave to thy further consideration ; for I 
question not but it will be matter of joy to thy 
father to see thee if he live till then. 

“So, having not time to write much more at 
present, but that George Keith is joined in confed- 
eracy with the apostates and Judas’s of this age, to 
do, write, print and work all the mischief he can 
against Truth and Friends; but all the weapons 
they have or can form against God’s Truth and 
people, are hitherto made ineffectual to effect 
what they mischievously have designed. Blessed 


| Parish, and settle there. , 
(malicious neighbour of Gregory Peters, that he/he may be gained upon to embrace the Truth in 
| grows weary of living any longer at Trevose, and | the love of it. Thy father did not bay Trehaw- 


He hath such an ill,|to Friends and Truth, so in time, it may be*hoped, 


therefore inclines to sell and purchase the other|cock, as he put me upon treating with my cousin 
if it can be accomplished. [ have written to my | Vrenan about, but I perceive since that Gregory 
cousin Vrenan about it, but have not yet heard | Peters hath bought it for £2000, and that he will 
whether it be concluded on or not. come there to live. If so, thy father will be quit 
“T hoped to have seen thee over ere now to/of an ill neighbour. ee 
have visited thy father, relations and friends,| ‘Stephen Robyns is the High Sheriff this year 
now after the death of thy mother, and sorry dis-|for our couaty of Cornwall. Our tin-works, at 
posal of thy daughter, and to have comforted thy | Polgarth, are richer than ever, by which said sheriff 
father in the midst of his great exercises and |gets uot less than £2000 a year. Jos. Sawle is 
troubles, which I think had been necessary for|well repaid by it, which before was greatly in 
thee to have done, and not unacceptable to thy |arrear. I have but one [part] in forty, but par- 
aged father, and friends and relatives. . |take of the like profit according to my share. 
“ Alsg, I should have been glad to have re-|Poldin is also at work, and like to turn to very 
ceived a few lines from thee in answer to one or|good account, as doth Hewe’s also; only we have 





be the Lord for all his mercies and favors unto 
us. So, with the remembrance of mine and my} In one or both of which 1 gave thee an account 
wife’s true love unto thee and thy wife, the friends|of my father-in-law George Fox’s gift by his 
unto whom we are known in your parts, and in| will, of all his lot or part of that right that be- 
particular to the widow Langhorn and her chil- | longed to his 1,250 acres of land which he bought 
dren, so rest thy truly loving friend, long since of your Governor, William Penn.” 
THos. Lower.” Thomas Lower then describes the intention of 
«A copy of the clause of George Fox’s will, George Fox as in his letters already given, and ex- 
presses his desire “that your governor and you 


whereby he gave his lands in Pennsylvania ; : ; 
taken out of y* original will by Thomas Lower. | °8¢ther, will take care to see the will of my de- 
ceased father-in-law performed, that in doing 


“ ° . f . 
I doe give my land in Pensylvania of above these things that are just and equal to all, you 


one thousand acres of land unto Jos. Rouse, : . 

Thomas Lower and Daniell Abrahams, and there| ™*Y bring the blessing of God upon yourselves, 

children, to be equally divided amongst y=.|S°Verament and country. 

But only sixteen acres of it I give to Friends He also gives another copy of the clause of the 

there ; ten of it for a close to put Friends’ horses so-called will, just as sent in the previous letter. 

in when they come to y* meetings; y* they may Joseph Growden, on the receipt of this, wrote in 

not be lost in y* woods, and y* other six acres return to Thomas Lower, promising that he would 

for a meeting house, and a school house, and a} "8° his influence to have George Fox’s intents 
carried into effect, and giving him other informa- 


burying place. . ; 
“ But Friends at Pensylvania never did write a Se eat from the 


me what they have done in this thing. 
The Eighth mo., 2nd day, 1686.” 





Lonpow, the 11th of the Second mo., 1700. 

The paper from which Thomas Lower made} «Dear Friznp:—Thine of the 25th of the 
the above extract was directed for Margaret Fox, Eighth month last past, I have, and was greatly 
— — John Rouse and Daniel Abra-! comforted in the reading thereof, and in feeling 
ams, and signed by George Fox, although not) the Life and Power of Trath therein, wherein as 


rn very probably written at his! we continue and abide, we shall be each others’ 
ictation. It contains several other bequests, but joy in the Lord. 


as it was never offered to Doctors Commons, has|" “« | am well pleased in thy good intentions to 
ype as — = _ This paper reo see, at least to endeavour to get our honourable 
oe a The ee oe by he gift wid iy fathers’ will performed, as to his gift of all that 
inne - pom on of the os evi oo Y| his share, lot or part that belonged to his 1,250 
Bes T he o the “dead sons-1n-law, runs . 1US-/ acres in Philadelphia secured and settled to those 
Mead aks eeds in my — Ta liam good uses and purposes he intended it, and I 
will 8. ae _ may give you them, an if you hope your governor, Wm. Penn, will take care 

not have it, then you may give it to poor|also to see his will performed, and that it may 


Friends that go over.” ‘ . 
; ‘ : stand ded t terity, that ther the 
This same letter of Thomas Lower is addressed sean en gift = aren in lost an 9 


to Joseph Growden, at his house called Salem, in| ried j blivi * * * * * 

ins . ’ -m) 19) ried in oblivion. — 

ra pharm i ston ho oy ha {in 

is tek Geen tes thn cans The aa thee to remember my real love unto William Penn, 

sf Wedeat. hacuante F still called Seceins his wife and daughter [Letitia,] of whose safe 
tes Made phere ate cae cnaiiies Oe ‘jarrival and welfare we were truly glad to hear. 

L a onths +Homas | Desire him to be assistant to thee in the settling 
ower again addresses Joseph Growden. this matter. When so done I shall be glad to 

Lonpow, this 7th of the Sixth mo., 1699. | receive an account thereof from thee. 

“Dear Frienp Jos. GRowpEN :—By this “As to thy father, I have lately received an 
thou mayst understand that the last 5th day of | account that he is out of prison, having been freed 
[last] month, I received a letter from thy daugh- by Ed. Hoblyn; who, unknown to thy father, 
ter Lioyd,* as I suppose, directed under cover to paid off the sum demanded by Gregory Peters, 
me for her grandfather, Lawrence Growden. [|22d sent him home, before thy father knew how 
sent it away by post in one to thy father, who I it was brought about. Young Hoblyp told me of 
hear is released out of Bodwin prison, by the|'t, and so leaves it to thy father’s courtesy to give 
—_— him aught or naught. It bespeaks his love and 

* Grace Growden had been married to David Lloyd, | good will to thy father. 





—— 


both of the letters I wrote to thee sometime since. |lost by the Crane-cook considerably. 


“Tin at present is but low * * * since the 
winter coinage. They talk of bringing an audit 
from the fall of Sawle’s mill, at the blowing house 
over the moor in Caunden, to Trevanock’s mill, 
and then through all that hill to Clysey mill, in 
order to bring a full stream upon our engines. 
But I suppose, since the death of Chubbery, a /eate 
through Trewiddle grounds will be gotten at an 
easy rate. 

“Tt is pity that thou cannot spare so much 
time [as] tv come over to old England to visit.thy 
father and friends in these parts. We all think 
more of it than we care to write, but I hope thee 
will so consider it, as ere long to give thy aged 
father and we all a visit; which I doubt not will 
be very acceptable to us and profitable to thy- 
self.” 

This letter was forwarded by Mathew Plumsted, 
a resident of Philadelphia. The friends of the 
Growden’s family, in England, were fearful from 
what they saw, that old Lawrence Growden, then 
a great-grandfather, feeling his desolate condition, 
bereft of his wife and children, and his grand- 
daughter having married contrary to his wishes, 
had concluded to marry himself, and had selected 
a certain Ann Freeman. They thought that if 
his son Joseph would visit him, this foolish step, 
as they no doubt deemed it, might be prevented. 

Grace Lloyd, in forwarding letters to her grand- 
father, was wont to send them to the care of 
Thomas Lower, and at times, as some little return 
for his kindness in receiving them at London and 
forwarding them to Cornwall, she wrote a letter 
of acknowledgment and information to Thomas 
himself. To one of these he thus replies : 


Lonpon, this 26th of the 7th montb, 1700. 
“ Kinp Frrenp, Grace LLoyp :— 

“I have received thy last with the inclosed to 
thy grandfather, which I have sent away, and 
doubt not but ere this he hath received it. I 
understand lately that he is in good health, and 
was ut St. Austell—where he is fitting up a 
house w.th wn «ntention to come there to live this 
winter, findiug ‘Ir vose too cold for him in the 
winter time. I scout the other enclosed letter to 
Richard Gove,* as | tijiuk his name is, as it was 
directed, and I doubt not but that he did receive 
it, being delivered to one where he lodged, or that 
came frequently into his company.” Thomas 
Lower then gives Grace the particulars about 
George Fox’s lands, such as had been already 
given, and adds: “I acquainted your Governor 
with it before he went over; and he promised 





* A ministering Friend, of Philadelphia, then in Eng- 
land. 
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when he did arrive he would take care about it; 
but it may be his other great affairs may put it 
out of his mind. I wrote also to Saml. Carpenter 
touching Richard Hoskins’* death and will, and 
the disposal of his estate by will, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and Barbadoes. He made Theodore Eccles- 
ton his executor in trust here, but he refusing to 
take that burden and trouble upon him,—-so all 
his goods and things here lie some with me, and 
some at William Ellis, his house, where he died. 
We know not what to do, unless Theodore can be 
prevailed upon to prove the will and take the ad- 
ministration upon him, and return you a perfect 
account of all the cost and charge and produce 
thereof. I should be glad to have it adjusted 
some way or other, that every of his children and 
others concerned may have their due and right ; 
which, with the remembrance of my real love 
unto thy husband and self, and to all Richard 
Hoskins’ childrey and to thy father and friends 
as if named, rest thy truly loving friend, 
Tuo. Lower.” 


This letter produced an answer from David 
Lloyd, of which we have a copy. 


“ Philadelphia, 17th of First month, 1701. 
“ EsTEEMED Frienp Tuo, Lower :— 

‘Though I have not had the happiness to be 
acquainted with thee, yet thy favouring my wife 
with letters, obliges me to a hearty acknowledg- 
ment of thy condescension and kindness in that 
behalf. Thine of the 26th of 7th month last, by 
Thomas Chalkley, came to us last week. As con- 
cerfffng George Fox’s lots and land, my father, 
Growden, made application to the Governor several 
times, and at last left orders with me to attend 
the Land Office about that affair, so I think it 
convenient for those concerned as executors to 
G. F., that they send a power of attorney and a 
copy of the will, or at least of that part of it as 
conveys the lots and lands to such as they may 
think fit, to get confirmation of the same accord- 
ing to the will. 

“As to our friend Richard Hoskins’ concern, 
{am much troubled to find the Friend he reposed 
confidence in so scrupulous about proving his will. 
Methinks if he was afraid of being called to ac- 
count some years after for what he did in that 
small affair, he might have been so kind as to 
procure some other person who would have taken 
the witnesses to the will before a master in Chan- 
cery or Lord Mayor, (if he has cognizance of such 
things) and get them to prove that they saw 
Richard Hoskins sign, seal, publish and declare 
that to be his last will and testament; and get the 
same so certified and sent either to Barbadoes or 
here. This I conceive could have been done 
without administering as executor. But if he 
had administered, Samuel Carpenter and Edward 
Shippen have promised by their letter to indem- 
nify him, for the testator had a clear estate here, 
if what he left in London was too short for clear- 
ing his funeral charges and debts there. I am 
afraid it will be an vccasion of stumbling to his 
children to meet with such narrowness. 

Dear friend, this with the salutation of my love 
and respect to thee and thine, is the needful at 
present. Thy loving friend, 

D. Luoyp.” 


David Lloyd, as a lawyer, saw the necessity in 
a legal point of view of having authority from the 
executors of George Fox, and a certified eopy of 
that part of his will which bequeathed the estate 
in Pennsylvania, for without these nothing could 
be done to enforce the allotment of the land under 


* Richard Hoskins, a minister residing in Philadel- 
phia, had died whilst on a religious visit in England. 


the deed granted to George Fox. Thomas Lower 
knew that no executors had been appointed, or 
administration raised, and he knew that the clause 
he had sent, although George Fox’s will,-so far 
as a mere declaration of his designed gift, yet 
was no lega! devise, and was not of record. Yet 
he considered it might furnish information, as 
Wm. Penn had told him he would see George 
Fox’s will and mind in this matter carried into 
effect. He did not reply to the above letter of 
David Lloyd, but returned to his correspondence 
with Joseph Growden. 


(To be continued.) 
ee ae ee 


Patriotism.—Counterfeits imply an original. 

There is such a virtue as patriotism, acknowledged 
and inculcated by both natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; and it is but a development of that benevo- 
ence which springs from moral goodness. To do 
good unto all men as we have opportunity, is an 
injunction invested with divine authority. Gen- 
erally, our ability to do good is confined to our 
families, neighbors, and countrymen; and the 
patural promptings of our hearts lead us to select 
these, in preference to more distant objects, for 
the subjects of our kindoffices. Our benevolence 
when directed to our countrymen at large, consti- 
tutes patriotism ; and its exercise is as much con- 
trolled by the laws of morality, as when confined 
to our neighbors or our families. A voice 
from heaven has forbidden us “to do evil that 
good may come.” Thesentiment, ‘‘ Our country 
right or wrong,” is as profligate and impious as 
would be the sentiment, “Our church, or our 
party, right orwrong.” If it be rebellion against 
God to violate his laws for the benefit of an in- 
dividual, however dear to us, not less sinful must 
it be to commit asimilar act for the benefit of any 
number of individuals.— Wm. Jay. 


Selected. 
SHADOWS. 
Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Floating far o’er the hills away ; 
As over the sky 
The light clouds fly, 
So over the mountains wander they! 


Ob the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sleeping soft on the meadow green ; 
Fair are the flowers 
In sun-bright bowers, 
But fairer the flowers these shadows between. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Dancing light on the ocean’s spray ; 
Changing each wave 
From gay to grave, 
Like the frowning smiles of a child at play! 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sinking deep in the moonlit lake, 
Where the mountains seem 
As if viewed in a dream, 
And a world of purer beauty make. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
In the world without and the world within ; 
For joy may borrow 
A charm from sorrow, 
And charity smile on repentent sin! 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Falling soft on the dazzled vision, 
Where the tender thought 
By memory brought, 
Tempers the glare of hopes elysian! 


And there are shadows—merciful shadows, 
Dropping the balm on the bleeding heart, 
When first it knows 
That love’s flame glows 
Stronger and purer when joys depart. 


Then bless the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
And take this thought as thou goest abroad, 
That in heaven and earth 
Shades owe their birth 
To light; and light ts the shadow of God! 


Selected 
LEAVE GOD TO ORDER ALL THY WAYS. 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in Him whate’er betide, 
Thou’lt find Him in the evil days 

An all-sufficient strength and guide; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that nought can move. 


What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never ceasing moans and sighs, 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies, 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier, for onr bitterness. 


Only your restless heart keep still, 
And wait, in cheerful hope, content 
To take what’er His gracious will 
His all-discerning love hath sent, 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him, who chose us for his own. 


He knows when joyful hours are best, 
He sends them as He sees it meet, 

When thou hast borne its fiery test, 
And now art freed from all deceit," 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own His loving care.” 


Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off, unheard, 
Nor that the man, whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of Him preferred, 
Time passes and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to every thing. 


All are alike before His face,— 
Tis easy to our God Most High, 
To make the rich man, poor and base, 
To give the poor man, wealth and joy, 
True wonders still of Him, are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to nought. 


Strive, pray and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully,— 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall it be fulfilled in thee, 
God never yet forsook, in need, 
The soul that trusted Him indeed ! 


Extract from one of L. A. Barclay’s Letters. 
—But what I have more particularly felt it right 
for me to touch upon now is, to express the desire 
that seeing the important station which your 
dear parents are called upon to fill in our church 
—you may feel the necessity there is for you to 
guard scrupulously against weakening their hands 
by a mode of dress, or line of conduct, on your 
part, inconsistent with that simplicity which our 
principles (which are those of the Gospel) lead 
unto. Yes, my beloved , although you may 
not think you see the necessity for this or the 
other little” matter in dress, I believe, if you fol- 
low your dear Saviour’s leadings closely, He will 
make you willing to give up your own inclina- 
tions relative to it, and from a love to your parents, 
as well as to Him, to take up the cross; andl 
believe such little sacrifices are very graciously 
accepted in the Divine sight, and will draw down 
a blessing upon you which you may have no idea 
of now. Thus I fully believe, will the hands of 
your dear parents be strengthened—and to have, 
also, the blessing of our beloved parents is no 
light one truly. 

Farewell, my beloved : may you be blessed 
and be a blessing to others around you, even by 
simply attending to the leadings of the Spirit of 
Christ, however small and insignificant they may 
appear, and easily to be reasoned against with 
what you may think plausible reasonings. 
member, that he that despiseth the day of ‘small 
things, shall fall by little and little,” and that the 
beginnings of Christ’s heavenly kingdom are com- 
pared to the growth of a grain of mustard seed, 
so small and easily crushed, but if suffered to 
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Two years after, in 1828, the United States 
government had a font of types of this alphabet 


spread in us (by faithfulness on our part) it leads|1m the Cherokee verbiage, namely, that every 
to ‘righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy syllable, consequently every word, ends with a 


*? With dear love, I remain, &c. vowel. He really, therefore, had but to enumer- | cast, which are used in printing a newspaper, 
_ oe A. Banonay. ate and classify the syllables, when a sign for each| The Phenix. Several books, mostly religious, 
one would complete the task. No distinction into|have been printed in it; and one, the New Testa- 
vowels and consonants would be required, for each | ment, now lies before me. 
The Cherokee Alphabet. 


letter would contain bothin one. Such an alpha- 


bet, although more cumbrous at first than a literal 
the great distinction between man and the lower |one, would spell with far less complexity. Eliot’s 


animals to consist in the use of speech. And the! Bible shows words of thirty and thirty-five letters ; 
ground is well taken. All the brute creation can \the longest I have noted in this alphabet is four- 
communicate by inarticulate or vowel sounds, |teen, (that is, a word of fourteen syllables.) 
varied in inflection ; some, as the parrot, may be| His next step was to discard his pictures and 
taught to form consonants and articulate cven |substitute arbitrary and simpler signs. This was 
whole sentences; but man only can connect arti-|a bolder stroke than was made by any nation of 
culations and ideas. And thus the difference be-|the old world, for all of their alphabets are bor- 
tween the understood vowels of the lower animals |rowed mainly one from another, or ultimately are 
and the systematic consonantal speech of man |but corruptions of the pictures which were in each 
measures his elevation above them. ease the first step. Discarding pictorial represen- 
In like manner, the great distinction between |tations entirely, he formed a set of arbitrary 
barbarous and cultivated man is the possession | characters, his only object being to make them as 
of a written language. The difference between |dissimilar as possible. Here he was evidently 
the pictures by which savages strive to record |aided by having some printed matter before him, 
their histories, and the complete alphabet of the|for about a dozen of his letters are identical in 
civilized man is not less than between calls and|shape with certain Roman capitals, though that 
speech. he could not read is shown by his affixing dif- 
Hence the invention of writing is the first and|ferent powers to them. For instance, the charac- 
greatest step in the progress of the race; the one|ter M has the sound of Lu, and the S that of Thu, 
thing which makes all others possible. Fables\and so on. It is not certain that any of our small 
without number have been heaped up, cairn-wise, |letters were copied. Other of his signs would 
to the memory of the inventor of the art, only,|seem, were it possible, to be taken from the Greek; 
however, hiding his real monument and name. ja few may be matched from the Russ; and the 
But passing all these by, I propose to recount the |figure 4 occupies a distinguished position. But 
only historical instance of the invention of an/the great mass of his signs are not found in any 
alphabet. other alphabet, albeit some carry the appearance 
None of our Indian tribes originally possessed |of being formed by the reverting, flourishing, or 
an alphabet. Their nearest approach to it was|mutilating of signs apparently familiar. Of the 
an abbreviated system of picture writing. When |original characters, most are tolerably compact, 
Eliot translated the Bible into Mohegan, he used |and not unnecessarily complicated; while a few 
the Roman alphabet, but had to resort to various jare really beautiful. Their general appearance, 
artifices of accents, double letters, and so on, even} viewed on a printed page, is quite prepossessing. 
to approximate the required variety of sounds. As yet our hero had no pen, but made his 
In the early French and Indian wars, a white|letters on bark with a nail. He now (about 
prisoner was captured by some Cherokees with a|1825) obtained pen and paper from a trader, and 
letter in his possession. They forced him to read|reserved the pen as a pattern to make others by. 
it to them, which he did, as the event proved, | His ink he made from barks. And his daughter, 
wrongly. Among the hearers was a youth who/his first pupil, was now placed under tuition. 
became strongly interested in the mere fact of} But his retirement, his reserve concerning his 
reading ; and afterward, while the majority of the| occupation, had attracted the attention of his fel- 
tribe maintained that “the talking leaf’ was ajlows. As the first printer of the old world was 
gift from the Great Spirit to the white man, he|accused of using magical arts, so was the first 
showed the drift of his ideas by arguing that it|writer of the new. He was shunned as danger- 
was but a thing of the white man’s own making. jous, even the neighborhood of his cabin was 
Many years after, an accident confined him to|avvided, and it would have fared hard with him 
his cabin, and ultimately rendered him a cripple|had not his well-known inoffensive nature delayed 
for life. Deprived of other occupation, his|the accusation until he could justify his doings 
thoughts reverted to the old problem. Grasping |by their fruits. 
—and here was the great effort—at the possibility} In 1862 he summoned the chiefs of the nation, 
of associating a sign with a sound instead of with |and carefully disclaiming all supernatural assist- 
an object, he attempted to collect all the sounds|ance, explained the mystery as far as he could. 
of the Cherokee tongue. He myst here have | They remained incredulous, his daughter was 
been much embarrassed by his ignorance of any/called; he went out of hearing while she wrote 
previous alphabetic scheme for recording as he |from dictation ; returning, he read andshe retired. 
went on; a difficulty rendered greater by the for-|The chiefs were astonished, but not satisfied. He 
midable number of sounds he had collected, nearly |then proposed to take several youths under his 
two hundred. The next step was to suit each|tuition, and impart to them the great mystery. 
sound with a visible sign; and for this he used| Not without a lurking suspicion of necromancy, 
(and the fact is most interesting) pictures of|the proposal was agreed to. Month after month 
birds, beasts, and other objects whose names, al- | passed ; the anxiety of the tribe increased day by 
ready known by the ear, prominently embodied | day ; and when at length the day of examination 
the sounds he sought to record. It was the hie-| was announced, the excitement rose to the highest 
roglyph over again; the same step, so far, to the! pitch possible among Indians. The various youths 
same end. | were separated from their master and from each 
The exceeding cumbersomeness of this system, | other, and watched with the most scrupulous care. 
both from its extent and the character of its signs,| They were required to write to each other, to 
forced a reconsideration here. By a new classifi-| reply, to read consecutively the same writing, and 
cation he reduced the number of sounds to eighty-|in short every possible test was applied, but only 
six. This he was enabled to do by a peculiarity |to the entire conviction of all present. 


From an inspection of this, it appears that only 
one series of characters was designed, for the 
capitals are of the same shape, differing only in 
size. The lines read from left to right, as with 
us. The numbers before the verses are our own 
Arabic signs, though this must be attributed to 
the missionaries, for Sec-quo-lah (such was our 
Indian hero’s name, his English one George 
Guess) completed his invention by adding a set 
of decimal numerals. Our own marks of pune- 
tuation also appear, probably introduced from the 
same source. 

See-quo-lah refused to accept Christianity, and 
it is said that when the New Testament was trans- 
lated into his language, he expressed himself as 
sorry that he had so far assisted the introduction 
of the new religion by rendering possible the 
production of the book. He accompanied his 
tribe in their forced removal from Georgia to 
Arkansas. In 1842 he removed into Northern 
Mexico, where, at San Fernando, hedied August, 
1843, aged 78.— Christian Advocate. 


Max Muller, with professional emphasis, finds | 








For “The Friend.” 

A course of lectures is now being delivered in 
this city by Dr. Joseph Thomas, well known as 
the author of Lippincott’s “ Gazeteer of The 
World,” on the Ancient Greek Philosophers and 
their systems, giving, as far as time will allow, a 
biographical sketch of each, and showing the in- 
fluence which their teachings have exerted upon 
modern science. Having listened with pleasure 
and profit to the first lecture of the series, I think 
that Friends generally would be much interested. 

While these men, whose names have come down 
through so many centuries with undiminished re- 
nown, were far in advance of their contemporaries 
in intellectual attainment and moral standing, the 
brightest light which had dawned upon them was 
immeasurably inferior to that revealed by the 
gospel, and their purest ethics below the simple 
teachings of the Saviour of men. It is very in- 
teresting to note this difference, and also to ob- 
serve how, in some instances, these philosophers 
seem almost to have foreseen the great future 
ushered in by the lowly-born but Heaven descend- 
ed Son of Man. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
was the query put by Nathaniel to Philip when 
he met him and told him that they had found 
him of whom Moses and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth. And Nathaniel said unto 
him, Can there any good thing come out of Naz- 
areth? Philip said unto him: Come and see. 
Jesus saw Nathaniel coming to him, and saith of 
him: Behold an Israelite, indeed, in whom is no 
guile! Nathaniel saith unto him: Whence knowest 
thou me? Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig-tree, I saw thee. Nathaniel knew 
that no human eye saw him under the fig-tree, 
and he was convinced at once that he was indeed 
the Messias spoken of by Moses and the prophets, 
and exclaimed, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God: 
thou art the King of Israel. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1865. 





Sleep and Death—He who has surrendered 
himself to sleep, has yielded to a temporary death, 
the awaking from which does not depend upon 
himself. Yet he lies down to the one never doubt- 





th Hi ages, and the pleasure of worshipping it, derided 
_ peace with Him. 
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FO _________________________| 
their first love,” are “ neither cold nor hot,” have | fashionable world, that they have not only found 
only a “ name to live and are dead,” it alters not|ready access, and many converts, but are adduced 
the foundation, it touches not those who stand|by many as plausible subterfuges, if not valid 
upon it, for it has still this seal, ‘The Lord) pleas for discarding all trace of “old fashioned” 
knoweth them that are his.” In all their afflic-|garb and manner, and*topying closely after the 
tion “‘ he was afflicted, and the angel of his pre-|jabsurd fashions of the day. So that even in the 
sence saved them.” His promise being immuta-|families of some who occupy the responsible sta- 
ble, ‘Lo! Iam with you alway,” they are wit-|tion of ministers, elders or overseers, there may 
uesses that it is even so, and that this revelation |be seen no little gaicty of apparel, and the evi- 
of the spiritual appearance of the Lord Jesus|dence of unwillingness to withstand the laxity of 
Christ is the very truth of God the Father, who|precept and practice on this*subject, now so 
tath sealed him. Thus, from generation to gene- |alarmingly prevalent. 

vation, the poor, the babes, can recognize the| Of course this love of dress is exhibited prin- 
¢piritual manifestation of Christ, the Child born |cipally among the young and inexperienced ; -but 
aud the Son given ; they can glory in having the \there are not wanting others, who, having arrived 
government on his shoulders, and are at times |at that time of life when different objects more 
favored to give witness of his resurrection, and |earnestly demand the attention, and when a plain 
to praise and adore his great and glorious name. |dress may be more easily accommodated to the 


——+>— por “The Friena.” \People and circumstances around them, are con- 
fashion in Drs a ee ee eee 
complia 8 
The readiness with which some amongst Friends} the aera in which ie array their young dn. 
adopt the changeable, and often fantastic modes of | innocent children in the fantastic and unhealthy 
ae, a a ane ——— costume generally in vogue, and which annually 
ae — ae ede ioe a 7 — cee of its feeble and helpless victims 
?\to a premature grave. 

who are aware of our profession in this respect ; ‘ Teas not ane to lay open the evil source 
as well as of concern to those who are engaged to |from which subserviency to fashion, and indul- 
. eee al cae ng both as regards gence in gaiety of dress proceed, as every one who 
themselves and their children. n the knowledge acquired of his or her 
The oe of rag om in — — aseeds is hardly likely. to be deceived in 
is not only to nourish “the lust of the eye and)tracking them home, however they may wish 
the pride of life,” but to “introduce into IMPtO- 'to cel their faults from ae alah stay until I be convinced of this, that and the 
per company, and the friendship of the world,” |them from their own consciousness. As an em-|other thing; I see not yet this thing to be wrong, 
whereby the heart is alienated from God, and the|hodiment. of vanity and folly, “fashion” has|or the other thing to be my duty.’ How did our 
affections more firmly fixed upon those things|peen condemned by the wise and good in all| worthy elders knock down this manner of reason- 
which stand in the way of our present and eternal ing by the Spirit of God! I desire all such to 
consider in the light of Truth what is the cause 
that they want sigh? and conviction in so plain a 
case. It was the holy Spirit of Christ that led 
our ancient Friends, in their first steps, to take 
up the cross and deny themselves of the vain fash- 
ions, customs, manners, speech, apparel, and need- 
less ceremonies of the world, and by these out- 
ward marks ds well as by other things, they were 
distinguished from other professors. While we 
have such a cloud of witnesses, is it not wonder- 
ful that at this time of the day any should pre- 
tend want of light and conviction ; yet supposing 
they do not really see, let them consider whether 
it is not because of their unwillingness to give 
pure obedience to the cross of Christ, by which 
they would see that the want of clearness in things 
of plain duty may proceed from want of faithful- 
ness to what we do know or might know; as 
Christ says, ‘ He that hath been faithful ina few 

things, shall be made ruler over many things.’ ” 


which may be indulged in without exerting any 
influence, good or bad, while they exempt from 
singularity by a visible conformity with the com- 
munity in which we live. But the very course 
defended is conclusive evidence of the incorrect- 
ness of the assertion made; for it is the result of 
the influence of example on those not sufficiently 
under religious restraint, and demonstrates the 
potency of the desire to be like the multitude; 
which not only thus reconciles to the folly of 
fashion, but often opens the way for,-and incites 
to other acts that are more properly denominated 
vices than errors. 

There is something peculiarly unbecoming as 
well as incongruous in members of the Society of 
Friends discarding the unpretending manners 
and plain, modest apparel heretofore distinguish- 
ing them, and aping the fickle and preposterous 
modes and carriage of the acknowledged votaries 
of fashion, especially as—educated as most of them 
have been—it is almost impossible to avoid dis- 
playing some traits of that affectation, which is 
inseparable from an attempt to imitate a char- 
acter to which we really have no just pretensions. 

Our views in relation to the connection between 
religion and dress, have been so often expressed 
in this journal, that we need not now repeat them; 
but we may add, as worthy of serious considera- 
tion by old and young, the following words of an 
enlightened and deeply experienced member of 
our Society in speaking of some in it who “ would 
reason truth from themselves, saying, ‘I must 






































as “‘ the paradise of fools ;”” nevertheless, its power 

; : : Me to induce the great bulk of civilized society to 
Antiquarian.—Sir Henry Rawlinson, celebrat- act contrary to the rules of nature and common 
ed for his success in deciphering the cuneiform in- sense, appears to be undiminished. Nor is this 
scriptions at Nineveh and Babylon, often strik-);ing of slavery peculiar to the thoughtless and 
ingly corroborative of the Bible, read twelve years ignorant, for such is the innate proclivity to evil 
ago on a Nineveh monument that two Assyrian |in human nature, that we see neither good intel- 
kings, one of whom was contemporary with Jehu, ect nor variety of attainments confer security 


the king of Israel, visited a cave at the source of | against it, and this not because the principles that 
the Tigris, and there inscribed their names. —!| should regulate the conduct in this respect as in 
Taylor, the English consul at Diarbekir, recently |.) other, are not known, but because they are dis- 
discovered this cave from which the Tigris flows, regarded, or not allowed to make that impress 
and there found the inscriptions of the two kings upon the mind which would establish them as a 
preserved on the rocks to the present time. This| criterion of action. . 

remarkable discovery establishes beyond doubt)  J¢ is not a little humiliating to mark the inroads 
the authenticity of the interpretations of those old] o¢ the vain and shifting customs of the world 
Writings which have thrown so much light upon among the members of our religious Society; 
scripture history. professing as it does, to hold the pure doctrines 





—‘of the christian religion, and to exemplify its 
THE FRIEND. self-denying restraints. We apprehend it can 
apdhiconints quesionie : ‘ hardly fail to awaken in the minds of all to whom 
ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1865. its honorable character and true interests are dear, 
- ———— - not only sorrow at this evidence of instability and 
In our columns to-day will be found a short |inconsistency, but mortification at the lack of pro- 
communication from an esteemed correspondent, |per dignity and self-respect, manifested by the 
relative to the sorrowful departure of so many |number of our young people,—and some who can- 
members of our religious Society in their dress, |not plead the excuse of youth—who allow them- ¢ ; c r 
and in following the changeable fashions of the |selves to be dragged by fashion into modes of attire Standing Committees of the Executive Board, 
. not only uncongenial to health and comfort, but) and a free discussion of various interesting sub- 
Whatever may have been the motives of their; which common sense and a chaste taste, equally| jects connected with the important work in which 
advocates, and however unintentional it may |dictate to be disfiguring and uncleanly; and in|the Association is engaged, it was concluded to 
have been to promote finery and display by viti-|adopting which, irrational and inconvenient as appoint a committee to unite with the Executive 
ating long established principles, there cannot be |they often are, they are obeying the behest of} Board, in selecting Friends within the different 
a doubt that the opinions recently set afloat |those whose intellectual endowments they probably Monthly Meetings belonging to Philadelphia 
Within the Society and sanctioned by many of its|would rate far below their own, and with whom, Yearly Meeting, to collect subscriptions in aid of 
meetings, in relation to the unimportance of ad-|it may be, they would not be willing to associate.|the cause, and diffuse information respecting the 
herence to what Friends have heretofore consid-| All attempts to justify or defend such a course,| present wants of the liberated blacks. 
ered plainness in dress and address, are so con-|resolve themselves into simple efforts to palliate| The following Friends were appointed :— 
sonant with the natural inclinations, and they so!absurdities, and to reconcile the arbitrary con-) Charles Rhoads, Henry Wood, Thos. Conard, 
nicely smooth away the obstructions which a|tradictions between one fashion and its successor.| David Heston, Joseph Khoads, James Emlen, 
Friends’ attire interposes to commingling with the! We know it is said that these are little things| David Scull, Caspar Thompson, Samuel Bettle, 











At a meeting of The Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity to aid the Coloured 
Freedmen, held in Arch street meeting-house, on 
the evening of the 18th of the Eleventh month, 
1865 : ° 


After hearing the reports of several of the 
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Joseph Tatum, Richard F. Mott, Charles Willits, Tennessee.—The citizens of Tullahoma, who were the | the lands of rebels are to be divided among the negroes 


He says: 
“In order to correct this erroneous impression, the 
commandants of the several districts will immediately 


: : _ | actors in the destruction of the freedmen’s school-house, |on Christmas. 
ah erent eee oar oe bang sometime since, were ordered by Major General Thomas 
3 ’ . 


Cuar.es Evans, Secretary. 


to rebuild the same. Compliance with the order being 
refused, Gen. Thomas sent @ detachment of soldiers, | detail proper officers, and send them into every county, 
with directions to enforce the order and put every citi-|and, as far as possible, into every neighbourhood within 
zen under guard until the requirements of the order |their several ds, to explain to the freedmen tha 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. E . Seunamaiaus iearaniiner a ; 


were complied with. the government has neither the intention nor the power 
ForrigN.—News from England tothe 9thinst. The} Georgia.—Charles J. Jenkins has been elected Gov-|to meet these expectations, and to urge upon them the 
pirate Shenandoah arrived in the Mersey on the 6th,|ernor of the State. The President has telegraphed to|absolute necessity which exists that they should make 
and surrendered to the guard-ship Donegal. Imme-|Provisional Governor Johnson, of Georgia, approving | proper contracts to labour during the coming year.” 
diately after the surrender Capt. Waddell, his officers |of his plan in forming a police force in several counties} The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
and crew, in all about 130 men, came on shore. Capt.|for the purpose of arresting marauders, suppressing|on the 20th inst.—New York. — American gold, 146} 
Waddell, it is stated, has forwarded a letter to Earl|crime, and enforcing the civil authority. The Georgia|a 147, U. S. six per cents, 1881, 105]; ditto, 5-20, 
Russell. He declares that “ the first intimation received | Convention, previous to adjourning, adopted resolutions |102. Superfine State flour, $7.75 a $8. Shipping Obio, 
of the termination of hostilities was on the 3d uf August /appointing a committee to memorialize the President | $8.90 a $9.10. Baltimore flour, $9.20 a $10.20. Chicago 
last, from the British ship of war Barracouta, when he | for the relief of persons exempted from amnesty ; declar- | spring wheat, $1.85; amber State, $2.43 a $2.45. Oats 
immediately disarmed the ship, put the guns into the|ing all contracts made during the war valid; asking the |62 a 62} cts. Rye, $1.18 a $1.20. Western mixed 
hold, and sailed for Liverpool.” It was expected that|Secretary of the Treasury to defer the assessment of|corn, 97 a 98 cts.; white, $1.02. Middlings cotton, 52 
the vessel would be given up to the United States if de-|taxes upon real estate until after the meeting of Con-|a 53 cts. Domestic wool, 62 a 75 cts., the latter for fine 
manded. This termination of the career of the Shenan-|gress, and authorizing the appointment of commis-|Saxony. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $7.75 a $8.50; 
doah seems to be unwelcome and unexpected by the|sioners to investigate the cotton transactions of the | finer grades from $9 to $13.50. New red wheat, $2.30 
English press, as it tends to strengthen the claim of the | State government. a $2.40; prime old, $2.45 a $2.50; white, $2.70 a $3, 
U. States for compensation on account of the ravages} Mississippii—The House of Representatives, after re-|Rye, $1.19 a $1.25. New yellow corn, 84 a 86; prime 
committed by the piratical cruiser. jecting a bill providing for the admission of negro testi-|old 90 a 92. Oats, 52 a 53. The offerings of beef cattle 
Earl Russell, as Premier, and Lord Clarendon, as|mony- in the courts, afterwards reconsidered the matter |reached 2600 head. Good quality were in demand at 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, have been installed into 


and passed the bill in a modified form. The legislature |fully former rates, but common were very dull. The 
office. 


has adopted a memorial requesting the President to re-|sales ranged at 10 a 13 cts. for common, 14 to 15 cts, 
The French troops were to commence the evacuation | move the United States troops from the State. 


for fair to good, and 16 a 17 cts. for prime. Hogs sold 
of the Papal States on the 5th inst. Louisiana.—Negro suffrage was literally put in prac- at $15 to $17.50 the 100 Ibs. net. Sheep were more 
The Liverpool cotton market was firmer, with an ad-|tice at New Orleans on election day, polls being opened | plenty, 6500 sold at 64 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for fat 
vance of 3d. and $d. Breadstuffs are rather higher. |for negro votes in the parishes of Orleans and Algiers, | sheep. 
Red winter wheat, 10s. a 10s. 7d. per 100 lbs. Consols|under the auspices of an association having in view the | 
89 a 893. election of a delegate to Congress. No notice beyond 
The position of Maximilian, in Mexico, is said to be|the briefest mention is taken of it by the New Orleans RECEIPTS. 
getting more precarious. He has ordered all his forces 


papers, but the correspondent of the Mobile Register| Received from Jehu Fawcett, Agt., O., for Rachel 
concentrated at the city of Mexico, Vera Cruz, and San jestimates that ten thousand votes were cast, and that| Arnold and Mary Warrington, $2 each, vol. 38, for J. 
Louis Potosi. The Empress had decided to return to|the voters contributed on the spot from fifty cents to|Taylor, S. Cook, J. Stafford, Elizabeth Fawcett, I. Carr, 
Europe. Monterey has been captured by the Liberals. |two dollars apiece in furtherance of the object. and I. R. Carr, of Ind., $2 each, vol. 39; and for J, 
The Chilian military authorities have ordered all the} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 249. Reeves, $2, to No. 12, vol. 40; from L. Aldrich, R.L, 
Spanish residents on the coast to the interior, and were} New York.—Mortality last week, 430. |per S. H. Brown, $4, vols. 38 and 39; from D. W. 0. 
making preparations for war with Spain. Miscellaneous.—The skeletons of 160,000 cattle, horses |Scott, Pa., per D. J.S., $2, to No. 13, vol. 40; from W. 
The rebellion in Jamaica has been suppressed, after|and mules, killed in the Shenandoah valley during the | Darlington, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from P. Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 
scenes of terrible outrage and bloodshed. An amnesty |war, have been collected near Winchester. 38, and for B. Taber, M. D., $2, vol. 39. 
has been offered to the rebels, who return to their alle-| General Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 


giance to the government, provMed they have not been | Bureau, has concluded his southern tour of inspection,| Received from Mary Warrington, Damascoville, 0., $3, 
concerned in any murders or cases of arson. Thejand arrived in Washington. He represents that, wher- and from Friends of Lincoln, Vt., per Pelatiah Gove, 
Jamaica Standard says, that over 1050 of the insurgents | ever he has been, the loyal whites and negroes are uni- | $13, for the Relief of the Freedmen. 
have been hanged and shot in the parish of St. Thomas |versally desirous of the continuance of the national| The Treasurer, Richard Cadbury, also acknowledges 
in the East, and that it was not unlikely more than 2000 | troops among them. the receipt of the following sums for the same purpose: 
would have suffered death ere the courts-martial close} McPherson, Clerk of the late House of Representa-|From Friends of Harrisville Preparative Meeting, 0,, 
their sittings. tives, states positively that he will not put on the roll |$126,57, and from small children of a very small school 

Unirep States.—Financial.—The five per cent. one|of the new House, nor call the names of persons claim-|under care of said Meeting, $6.10; from members of 
and two years Treasury notes, falling due on and after |ing to be representatives from States that have been in | Pennsville M. M., O., $86. 
the first proximo, will be paid at the Treasury Depart-|rebellion. He says their claims must go before the 
ment at their maturity. The Secretary of the Treasury | House itself for adjustment. ; FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
will, it is stated, soon offer to fund all compound interest All the wire, necessary materials, &e., for the COM- | yEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 
bearing legal tender notes at par, with accrued interest, | pletion of the Russo-American telegraph, via Behring’s Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WortHin- 
five-twenty bonds to be given inexchange. The Secre-|Straits, have been contracted for in Paris, and will ron, M. D. 
tary is considering the best method of collecting the |shortly be shipped to this country. Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
direct tax of 1861, due in the Southern States. The} Reports just received at the Treasury Department made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Buus, Clerk 
following sums have thus far been received on account from the agents stationed along the Canada frontier, | 5¢ the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
of the tax referred to from the States named. South |show that smuggling is still carried on to a very great \delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

; ; eee : ’ 

Carolina, $234,756; Virginia, $171,420; Tennessee,/extent. A large number of arrests and seizures are 
$170,000 ; Louisiana, $83,203; Florida, $43,507 ; Ar-| being made constantly. : eo 
kansas, $38,165. 





The emigrants who have arrived at New York be-|_ Diep, at the residence of Aaron Mekeil, Hector, 
Pardons.—Applications for pardons continue to be|tween the Ist of First month, and the 15th of the present |Schaj ler Co., N. Y., on the 17th of Tenth a a 
presented at the Attorney-General’s office, though not|month, numbered 168,336; in 1864 the number for the | ALBERT B. Titvs, son of David and Elizabeth Meet 
in such large numbers as hitherto. About four hundred |same period was 171,169. jthe 3d year of his age, a member of Scipio b po 7 
per week are acted upon, and the requisitions forwarded| In view of the exorbitant prices charged for rooms |Meeting. He was an example of see ae 
to the State Department, from whence they are sent toj}and board in Washington, quite a number of members |and filial obedience, a kind husband, plain a wits 
the President in small parcels, thus resulting in an ac-|of Congress are engaging rooms in Baltimore, where |*@dress. Though endowed with qualifications above 
cumulation of warrants in the office of the Secretary of|they can obtain accommodations on more reasonable the nner grade, yet he bees modest and Se ct amal 
State; the President having no more time to devote to|terms. They have engaged commutation tickets on the "4 Very careful about speaking of the failings of o “ 
them at present. « railroads, and will leave Washington every evening, re- | H¢ deeply mourned on auseunt of the nee 
The Cholera.—The U.S. government is kept advised |turning in the morning to be present at the sessions of |tio8 in the once highly favoured Society o ‘aa 
on the subject of the cholera abroad through the U. S.|the House. For many years his health bad been very frail, an ffe “ 
consuls. The disease has completely ceased at Con-| The Navajoe Indians.—About 8000 of the Navajoes |® sickness of three weeks he sank under its oan : 
stantinople, and in the cities of Moldavia and Wallachia. | have agreed to settle on the Pecoo river, and abandon | From the commencement of his illness his mind ap 
| 





It appeared to be gradually spreading over the Spanish |their wild life. On the 14th inst., a special Indian |P°@red remarkably abstracted from things of a 
peninsula. The disease has crossed the frontiers of|agent, and the agent of the Navajoes left Lawrence,|2%ture. He was patient and resigned, and _. “elt his 
Spain and entered Portugal. Kansas, with a train of twenty-five wagons laden with |>efore his death he told his physician that he fe ons 
Sale of Naval Vessels.—Since the close of the war, the | agricultural implements, annuity goods and presents for | Peace was made. The day preceding it his ae 
Navy Department has sold 123 vessels for the sum of/that tribe. evinced that he “— prepared for the change tha “a his 
$2,590,400. Florida.—The State Convention has annulled the|¢d him. He passed away without a — <a 
Texas.—The Houston Telegraph says, that orders have | ordinance of secession, abolished slavery, and declared | ftiends have the consoling hope that their loss! 
been received in that State from Washington, not to|that all the inhabitants of the State, without distinction | ¢teroal gain. e Fi s her na 
muster out any more troops or sell any government |of colour, are free, and that no persons shall be incom- , on the 4th of Fifth month, ee r Tarra 
property until further orders. The Germans in Texas|petent to testify as witnesses, on accouut of colour, in| dence, Hannan W., widow of the late a P  thealet 
are preparing to plant cotton extensively, and raise it|any matter in which a coloured person is concerned. |®" esteemed member of Salem Monthly and Pa 
by their own labour. They invite the immigration of|It has also repudiated the State debt contracted in sup- Meeting, Ohio, in the 75th year of her age. 
their countrymen. Gov. Hamilton writes to the Presi-|port of the rebellion. The convention has adjourned. AAI 


dent that he expects to call a State Convention in the} Zhe Freedmen.—General Terry, commanding in Vir- WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, , 
course of the next month. ha _— ginia, has issued an order relative to the reports that No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





